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Fishing area’s 
restoration gets 
memorial award 

The Citizens Advisory Coun¬ 
cil to DEP’s Division of Conser¬ 
vation and Preservation present¬ 
ed its first Milan J. Bull 
Memorial Conservation Award 
October 14, 1982, The Town of 

Vernon’s Walker*s Reservoir 
restoration project was selected 
from among several nominees, 
advisory council chairman Dr. 
Vincent Ringrose said in his 
presentation remarks, because of 
the number of individuals and 
agencies involved in the 
effort. The reservoir res¬ 
toration is, Ringrose said, an 
excellent example of the 
teamwork that can accomplish 
needed local projects. 

Vernon Mayor Marie Herbst, 
who accepted the award, particu¬ 
larly commended Town of Vernon 
environmental health officers 
Charles Vassilopoulos and Eugene 
Orlowski, who originally brought 
the worsening condition of Wal¬ 
ker’s Reservoir to her attention 
and who pursued the restoration 
of the popular fishing area to 
its completion. 


"The Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection is an 
equal opportunity agency that pro¬ 
vides services , facilities and em¬ 
ployment opportunities mthout 
regard to race , color , religion , age , 
sex, physical handicap , national 
origin , ancestry , marital status or 
political beliefs ." 


Stanley Bray of Manchester 
gave the Town of Vernon the 
six-acre pond along with six 
acres of land around its peri¬ 
meters and an additional two 
After construction 
Interstate 86 was completed, the 
pond was dredged and about 
20,000 cubic yards of silt re¬ 
moved. The reservoir’s deteri¬ 
orated spillway was repaired, 
and a 16-inch gate valve instal¬ 
led. The water level was raised 
approximately 40 inches. The 
area was regraded, seeded, and a 
parking area provided. In addi¬ 
tion, a ramp and a 40 foot dock 
with railings, parallel to the 
shore, was installed to provide 
safe, convenient fishing for the 
handicapped. 

Among the many organizations 
and individuals who provided 
materials, labor, or technical 
or other assistance, were: fed¬ 
eral highway personnel; State 
Department of Transportation; 


To page 22 
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By Kirsten Engel, Environmental Intern 


Bird-banding 
to energy... 


Connecticut Audubon’s 
unwritten mandate is the 
harmonious cohabitation 
of humans and wildlife 


Members of the Connecticut 
Audubon Society are frustrated 
when people say they’re "just 
for the birds," and with good 
reason. What was a small group 
of bird enthusiasts in 1898 is 
now one of the largest and fast¬ 
est growing conservation groups 
in the State. Connecticut Audu¬ 
bon boasts 10,000 members, a 
^0,000 budget, 10 wildlife 
sancturaries, two environmental 
centers, and programs that range 
from bird-banding to solar ener¬ 
gy education. 

Yet while the span of activ¬ 
ities has broadened in response 
to an increased environmental 
awareness and the 20 th century 


demand for energy conservation, 
behind each new interest lies 
the goal of the 

organization—the preservation 
and protection of wildlife and 
its environment. 

Each of the Society’s 20 
staff members stresses Audubon’s 
interest in all our natural re¬ 
sources—woodlands, wildlife, 
wetlands, energy, and more. "Of 
course we’re still interested in 
birds," says Karl Wagener, Di¬ 
rector of the Connecticut Audu¬ 
bon Center in Hartford, "but as 
one group in the scores of areas 
deserving our research and con¬ 
cern." Staff members will also 
tell you that the Society’s pre¬ 


serves are of interest to all 
nature-lovers, not just 

bird-watchers. Many of the 

sanctuaries harbor rare wild- 
flowers and unique bio-systems 
such as salt-marshes. 

If you are searching for in¬ 
teresting ways to learn about or 
enjoy wildlife and the outdoors, 
the Connecticut Audubon Society 
probably has just what you’re 
looking for. And it doesn’t 
matter if you happen to be six 
years old or 60. During the 
summer Society volunteers teach 
classes for three to 
16-year-olds on such things as 
the care of wild animals and 
take youngsters on day-long out- 
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Garden of Renewable Energy Resource Center at Connecticut Audubon Center in 
Fairfield is site of greenhouse, active solar hot water collector, and 
passive solar pods for sprouting plants. 


ings for activities like 
beach-combing. During the year 
Connecticut Audubon sponsors ed¬ 
ucational programs in the 
schools for young environmental¬ 
ists, including an inner-city 
program in Bridgeport. 

Adults have the choice of 
attending lectures and workshops 
given by various naturalists or 
other experts or strapping on 
backpacks and taking Audubon 
hikes. Lectures and workshops 
may tell what wild plants are 
edible, what species inhabit the 
underwater world of Long Island 
Sound, or how to build a solar 
greenhouse. If y ou decide to 
take one of the 60 field trips 
offered each year, you may end 
up exploring Farmington's Shade 
Swamp or climbing the steep in¬ 
clines of the Appalachian Trail. 

Wherever you live in the 
State, it shouldn’t be much more 
than a half hour drive to a Con¬ 
necticut Audubon center, sanc¬ 
tuary, or wildlife preserve. 
Located in the Southwest corner 
of the State are the Roy and 
Margot Larson Sanctuary and the 
Hayes Meadow Tidal Marsh in 
Fairfield, the Edward Steichen 
Memorial Wildlife Reserve in 
Redding, and the Smith Richard¬ 
son Memorial Wildlife Preserve 
A 


in Westport. Further east you 
can find the Haddam Wildflower 
Gorge in Haddam and the Morgan 
R. Chaney Sanctuary in Mont- 
ville. Finally, if you're a 
natural history buff, you'd 
probably like to visit the 
hill-country farm of the Pulit¬ 
zer Prize winning author, Edwin 
Way Teale, in Hampton. 


numerous activities is an ui 
written mandate to promote tl 
harmonious cohabitation of hi 
mans and wildlife in the naturi 
environment. This mandate e: 
plains Audubon's involvement ; 
seemingly non-wildlife pro. 
ects. Since 1980, the Society 
Fairfield Nature Center has bei 
the site of an extensive renei 
able energy resource progri 
featuring tours and exhibits < 
solar homes and greenhouse; 
For the past six years the Coi 
necticut Audubon Center in Har' 
ford has worked to educate ai 
assist the State’s legislate] 
on a broad spectrum of enviroi 
mental and energy issues. "Ti 
connection between energy ai 
natural history research isn 
ni r ° b , V n ° US ’" sa y s Gary Krasno, 


tion of energy eliminates the 
competition between humans and 
wildlife for the same re¬ 
sources. What humans use for 
fuel—woodlands for firewood, 
undeveloped land for strip¬ 
mining, watercourses for hydro- 
power—wildlife needs as habitat 
or spawning grounds. 

Few people realize that Con¬ 
necticut Audubon is a state-wide 
organization, entirely indepen¬ 
dent of the National Audubon 
Society. Connecticut was the 
second state to form an Audubon 
Society when Mabel Osgood 
Wright, ornithologist and author 
of popular bird books, founded 
the group in 1898 to protest the 
slaughter of shore birds and ad¬ 
vocate the protection of migra¬ 
tory flocks. 

Close to 30 state societies 
had been formed by the time Con¬ 
gress passed the International 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act in 
1916, still regarded as the tjf* 
tion f s most important bird pro¬ 
tection law. "It was the cul¬ 
mination of a crusade," says 
Connecticut Audubon President 
Roland C. Clement. "After the 
Act was passed most state Audu¬ 
bon Societies thought all the 
work was done and became 
bird-watching clubs." 











About half a dozen state 
societies, including Connect¬ 
icut^, remained active, how¬ 
ever. And, as it turned out, 
the Act was only a beginning. 
Soon societies began to channel 
their efforts into related wild¬ 
life causes such as the preser¬ 
vation of bird habitats. 
Originally a coalition of state 
societies, lobbying on behalf of 
the federal Act, the National 
Audubon Society became an auton¬ 
omous association in 1940. Con¬ 
necticut Audubon has remained 
impendent of the National 

Society till this day. 

The advantages of independ¬ 
ence, according to Connecticut 
Audubon staff, far outweigh the 
disadvantages. Unlike its coun¬ 
terparts with national affilia¬ 
tion, Connecticut Audubon is 
able to keep all membership dues 
for State activities. And, ex¬ 
plains Wagener, "We can address 
local environmental concerns 

more effectively." Clement is 
also glad the state is independ¬ 
ent because it can avoid what he 
terms "the perversion of Audu¬ 
bon^ traditional non-ad- 

versarial role" in political 
conflicts. "We don’t have all 

the answers," says Clement. "In 
Connecticut we’re here to help 

legislators learn about the 
problems, not to tell them how 

to vote." 

Neither the State nor the 

national group, however, allow 



Karl Wagener directs Connecticut Audubon Envi¬ 
ronmental Center (at 118 Oak) in Hartford and 
acts as Connecticut Audubon r s lobbyist . 



Connecticut Audubon Society didn't let success turn it into a 
bird-watching club, according to president Roland C . Clement . 


philosophic differences to stand 
in the way of their goals. Once 
a month all the Audubon groups 
in the State meet to discuss 
their current projects and con¬ 
cerns. The meetings also in¬ 
clude numerous bird clubs that 
exist apart from both the State 
and national societies. "What 
we may lack in cohesion," said 
one Connecticut member, "we make 
up for in enthusiasm." 

A second key to the numerous 
activities sponsored by the Con¬ 
necticut Society is their educa¬ 
tional nature. The group be¬ 
lieves that it is only through 
education that the necessary 
sensitivity to the environment 
can be fostered. "Our most 
precious commodity," explains 
Gary Krasnow, "is the public’s 
perception of us as an unbiased 
educational organization." 
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Having had business expe¬ 
rience in energy conservation, 
Krasnow is convinced that pas¬ 
sive solar energy is one of the 
most feasible and efficient 
means of global energy conserva¬ 
tion, Not only does he intend 
to persuade the general public 
of this, but also every business 
person involved in the design¬ 
ing, building, or marketing of 
homes and greenhouses as well. 
In October 1981, Krasnow organ¬ 
ized a day-long and, as it 
turned out, immensely popular, 
seminar for builders and remod¬ 
elers concerned about the mar¬ 
ketability of passive solar 
homes. 

The seminar featured John S. 
Crowley, Senior Solar Architect 
at the National Association of 
Home Builders Research Founda¬ 
tion in Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts; Amy E. Saras, a market 
research analyst with the North¬ 
east Solar Energy Center in Bos¬ 
ton; and James Barron, Solar 
Program Manager for the New York 
State Energy Research and Devel¬ 
opment Authority in Albany, New 
York. One month later Krasnow 
held a similar seminar for real¬ 
tors, focusing upon the use of 
energy efficient living features 
as a competitive selling point. 

The purpose of the RERC pro¬ 
grams is to alert the public to 
the appropriateness of passive 
solar systems and energy conser¬ 
vation for residential heating 
and cooling and, in particular, 
to the opportunity for both heat 
and food production afforded by 
the attached solar greenhouse or 
sunspace. This means, first of 
all, meeting professionals in 
the field to get some idea of 
what to look for when under¬ 
taking the construction or 
retrofitting (converting a stan¬ 
dard structure to passive solar) 
of a passive solar home. The 
second step involves actually 
touring private solar homes. 
One day last March 1,000 people 
toured eight solar homes and a 
solar greenhouse in Fairfield 
County for a nominal $5 fee for 
Audubon members and $6 for 
non-members. 

Connecticut Audubon is cur¬ 
rently raising money to retrofit 
a large building of its own, the 
CAS Center in Fairfield. The 
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cost of the project is estimated 
at $271,000. "Once the retro¬ 
fitting is finished,” says 
Krasnow, "the center will become 
an exhibit in itself, complete 
with a solar energy trail for 
visitors." The Fairfield Center 
already houses a 4,000 volume 
Naturalist and Renewable Energy 
library as well as special wild¬ 
life displays, a lecture audi¬ 
torium, a nature store of books, 
guides, and gifts, and an or¬ 
ganic garden. 

The Wildlife Rehabilitation 
Program is the special project 
of staff member Ann Augustine. 
Over 400 orphaned and injured 
birds as well as other forms of 
wildlife are treated through the 
program each year. Often the 
injuries are such that the ani¬ 
mal can never be released, but 
most of the time the small mam¬ 
mals are cared for by trained 
foster families or kept in the 
Center’s pens until they can be 
let go. Augustine has been 
approved by DEP’s Wildlife 
Bureau to issue permits to keep 
wild animals and is working with 
DEP wildlife experts to develop 
a model training program in 
wildlife rehabilitation. 


Birdcraft Museum and Sanc¬ 
tuary, also located in Fair- 
field, is the headquarters of 
another aspect of Connecticut 
Audubon 1 s wildlife activities, 
namely research. The museum, 
which holds bird and wildlife 
exhibits as well as the pride of 
the Society, the Shang Wheeler 
Decoy Collection, is also a fed¬ 
eral bird-banding station. From 
here Director Milan Bull con¬ 
ducts special research projects, 
such as the one under way on 
Chimon Island off Norwalk. The 
island is the major breeding 
place for herons on Long Island 
Sound. Bull and two interns are 
investigating the population dy¬ 
namics of the herons and gulls 
nesting there. 


dedicated its Hartford Offi 
close by the Statehouse as w 
as State agency offices. Am 
his other responsibilities 
director of the Hartford offi 

iKu D ? r is Conne cticut Audubo 
lobbyist. To him lobbying me, 
making legislators aware 
environmental concerns and wo 


ing cooperatively to realize 
them. "More important than 
telling DEP or the legislators 
what they’re doing wrong is 
telling them what they can do 

right. My time is taken up with 
research when I T m not lobbying," 
says Wagener. No one can deny 
that the voice of Audubon is 
heard in the Statehouse. The 
group’s support was critical to 
the passage of a tax on hazard¬ 
ous waste, the formation of an 
acid rain task force, scenic 
roads legislation, and stopping 
the relaxation of pesticJLe 
spraying laws. Audubon also 
wages a continuing battle to 
guarantee the enforcement of 
groundwater and wetlands protec¬ 
tion laws. 

Connecticut Audubon has a 
good working relationship with 
DEP too. The group takes some 
credit for the $1.6 million in¬ 
crease in DEP’s 1982 budget. 
This year Audubon is involved in 
a joint venture with DEP to es¬ 
tablish a non-game wildlife pro¬ 
ject—a program oriented toward 
the recreational opportunities 
for wildlife enjoyment other 
than hunting. "Other people 
want to enjoy wildlife in addi¬ 
tion to hunters," says Wagener. 
"It is interesting to note that 
of the 300 animal species in the 
State, we only hunt 30 to 50." 
So far a blue ribbon committee 
has been formed to find ways to 
explore specifically non-game 
wildlife oriented recreation and 
preservation. The committee 
includes such notables as Roger 
Tory Peterson and former DEP 
commissioner Dan Lufkin. 

Connecticut Audubon is cur¬ 
rently undergoing a series of 
expansions to serve its growing 
constituency. On October 1, 
1982, the Society dedicated a 
new regional nature center, the 
Holland Brook Audubon Center in 
Glastonbury. The society is 
leasing the American Legion 
building and several acres jjtf 
open space adjoining Earle 
on the Connecticut River to 
operate a variety of environ¬ 
mental programs. In addition, 
the society plans to expand the 
Hartford office, recently re¬ 
located to 118 Oak Street, to 
accommodate the offices of a new 
Executive Director of the 
Society. ■ 


Audubon sanctuaries... 
where to find them 


Connecticut Audubon wildlife 
santuaries are a place apart. 
Visit one and learn to unwind. 
Listen to natural sounds, the 
whisper of the wind, birds, and 
crickets. Experience the beauty 
of nature f s great symphony. The 
small and unexpected will sud¬ 
denly appear. You will learn to 
identify new scents and sounds. 
You will experience an awareness 
of life and come to value it as 
the continuing gift of creation 
it truly is. 

1. CONNECTICUT AUDUBON CENTER 
2325 Burr St., Fairfield 
(259“6305) f is the nerve 
center of the society’s edu¬ 
cation programs and the home 
of Audubon’s Renewable Ener¬ 
gy Resource Center. The 
center houses a 4,000 volume 
naturalist library, the Ani¬ 
mal Rehabilitation Center 
for injured and orphaned 
wild birds and mammals, the 
Nature Store, special exhib¬ 
its, an auditorium, solar 
energy and organic garden 
demonstrations, handicapped 
facilities, and much more. 

2. ROY AND MARGOT LARSEN 
SANCTUARY 

Fairfield, adjacent to the 
CAS Center. This diverse 
preserve contains woodlands, 
meadows, wetlands, ponds, 

and streams. Over six miles 
of trails and board walk 
make a special place for 
hikers, birders, budding 

naturalists, and photogra¬ 
phers to get glimpses of 

wildlife and wildflowers, 

fresh air, and solitude. 
f There is also easy access to 
the "Singing and Fragrance 
Walk” for the blind and 
handicapped. 

3- EDWARD STEICHEN MEMORIAL 
WILDLIFE PRESERVE 
Chestnut Woods Rd., Redding, 
encompasses wetlands and up¬ 
land forest. A 1,000 foot 


long raised boardwalk allows 
easy access to the large 
Huckleberry Swamp and unique 
calcareous bog. 

4. FIELD SANCTUARY 

Old Academy Rd., Fairfield; 
a pleasant refuge with a 
large pond, cat-tail marsh, 
and wooded swamp. 

5. SMITH RICHARDSON MEMORIAL 
WILDLIFE PRESERVE 

Sasco Creek Rd., Westport; 
extensive meadows, marsh, 
conifer plantings, and 
marshlands. A portion of 
the property is actively 
managed as a demonstration 
tree farm. 



6. BIRDCRAFT MUSEUM AND 
SANCTUARY 

Unquowa Rd., Fairfield, es¬ 
tablished in 1914 as the 
first private songbird ref¬ 
uge in New England. Today, 
it is a "pocket sanctuary" 
in downtown Fairfield with 
an excellent natural history 
museum offering adult educa¬ 
tion and field excursions. 
Birdcraft also serves as a 
federal bird banding sta¬ 
tion, manned by CAS volun¬ 
teers. 

7. HAYES MEADOW TIDAL MARSH 

A salt marsh flourishing in 
the Pine Creek estuary, 
Fairfield. 


8. CAEC CONNECTICUT AUDUBON 
ENVIRONMENTAL CENTER 

118 Oak St., Hartford. Of¬ 
fers Connecticut citizens 
and hundreds of civic organ¬ 
izations current information 
on State environmental af¬ 
fairs and legislation. 
CAEC’s staff and volunteers 
will assist with any envi¬ 
ronmental problem or ques¬ 
tion and help voice citizen 
concerns. 

9. HADDAM WILDFL0WER GORGE 

Site of many beautiful na¬ 
tive species; adjacent to 
Hurd State Park, Haddam. 

10. MORGAN R. CHANEY SANCTUARY 
Ridge Hill Rd., Montville; 
contains 235 acres of upland 
forest, hemlock ridges, mea¬ 
dows, and a unique stand of 
mature junipers. Once part 
of the Chaney’s Lazy-C 
Ranch, the sanctuary adjoins 
the 70 acre Great Swamp, one 
of Montville’s most signif¬ 
icant wetlands. 

11. EDWIN WAY TEALE MEMORIAL 
SANCTUARY TRAIL WOOD 

The famous hill-country farm 
in Hampton which inspired 
the internationally beloved 
and Pulitzer Prize winning 
author—Edwin Way Teale. As 
the first CAS acquisition in 
the northeast corner of the 
State and the latest addi¬ 
tion to the statewide net¬ 
work of sanctuaries, Trail 
Wood will continue as a base 
for ecological research. 

12. HOLLAND BROOK CONNECTICUT 
AUDUBON CENTER 

Main St., Glastonbury. 
Opened October 1982 to pro¬ 
vide nature and conservation 
education programs for the 
Hartford region. Located 
adjacent to a 38 acre open 
space along the Connecticut 
River, the center features a 
variety of exhibits and 
natural history and energy 
programs. ■ 
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How to get heard 
at a hearing 


By John Waters 


The first step in learning 
to be effective at a public 
hearing is to know which of 
three types of hearing it is, 
because the format and the 
procedure vary with the type. 
Regardless of type, a hearing’s 
function is to accumulate facts 
needed by legislators or admin¬ 
istrate rs • 

The three types are: (1) 
legislative hearings, (2) regu¬ 
lation hearings, and (3) adju¬ 
dicatory hearings. This article 
describes the purpose and the 
format of each and suggests 
what you need to do to partici¬ 
pate effectively in the discus- 
sions. 


I. Legislative 
Hearings 

A proposed bill may be 
submitted by a member of either 
house of the General Assembly. 
Each proposed bill is assigned 
to one of 18 specialized stand¬ 
ing committees, which are called 
joint committees" because they 
include members of both houses. 

A joint committee may treat 
a proposed bill as a single 
bill; or it may blend it with 
others on closely related sub¬ 
jects, thus creating what is 


called a "committee bill." (If 
there are no proposed bills 
pertaining to some problem that 
the committee considers serious, 
it can originate one on its own. 
Such a bill is called a "raised 
committee bill.") 

After a joint committee 
discusses a proposed bill with 
the bill's sponsors, the com¬ 
mittee may want more information 
to determine what the effect of 
the bill might be if enacted 
into law. If so, the committee 
may conduct a legislative hear¬ 
ing open to the general public 
and to individuals or groups 
with special interests. (If the 
latter employ agents or lobby¬ 
ists to present their side of an 
issue, the agents and lobbyists 
must be registered with the 
Secretary of State’s Office.) 

A legislative hearing may 
be about any kind of bill. Most 
likely, it will be about a group 
of bills pertaining to one 
general subject. If a joint 
committee decides not to hold a 
hearing on a bill that other 
legislators consider important 
or controversial, legislators 
can petition the committee to do 
so. A hearing is required for 
every bill a joint committee 
agrees should be voted on by the 
General Assembly. 

Legislative hearings on 
environmental issues usually 
take place on the fourth floor 


of the State Capitol Building in 
Hartford, in Room 418 and Room 
4 1/2 on the west side and in 
Room 419 and Room 4 1/2 on the 
east side. They may also be 
held in other communities if 
committee members feel it would 
be helpful. Hearings may be 
held during, or between, ses¬ 
sions of the General Assembly. 

Advance Notice : Not less 

than five days before the date 

of a hearing, a joint committee 

must announce the date, time, 
and location, as well as the 
subject matter, number, and 
title of any bill involved in 
the "Legislative Bulletin" 
(available at the Capitol). 
Newspapers sometimes list hear¬ 
ing dates too. For information 
on a particular bill, contact 
the committee involved. 

Read, Write, Speak : If you 
intend to testify at a hearing 
on a bill, the first thing to do 
is to read every word of the 
bill. You can obtain a copy at 
the Bill Room of the State 
Library, 231 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford (566-4544 or 566-4601) 
or—when the legislature is fv. 
session—from the Bill Room in 
the Capitol basement (566-2326). 

Once you know what the bill 
says, put your thoughts about it 
in writing. For example: 

1. What do you want the 
committee to do with the bill? 
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Kill it? Approve it as is? 

Make certain additions to it? 

Remove certain parts of it? 
Modify certain wording? 

2. Write out the facts 
that support the position you 

are taking. Or present facts 
and figures that discredit parts 
you are opposed to. If appro¬ 
priate, include quotations from 
authorities on the subject, 
indicating the source and date 
of quotations if possible. 

t 3. If you have solicited 
signatures on a petition, submit 
it as evidence, mentioning the 
number of people favorable to 
your point of view. 

4. If you yourself are an 

expert on the subject or have 
had professional or business 
experience that gives stature to 
your opinions, describe it and 

tell why it is pertinent. 

5. If you are representing 
an organization and are express¬ 
ing its stand, name the organi¬ 
zation, mention its size, and 
state why its position should be 
given consideration. 

6. If the facts supporting 
your position lend themselves to 
visual presentation, prepare 
graphs, photographs, slides, 
diagrams, blueprints, press 
clippings, etc. Be sure to 
have them blown up enough to be 
readable in a large room. A 
smaller version of the same 
material should be attached to 
your written statement when you 
turn it over to the committee 
as evidence. 

7. Be sure your written 
statement includes your name and 
address, the number and title of 
the bill, the date of the hear¬ 
ing, and the name of the joint 
committee that conducted it. 
The same information should be 
on any petitions or visual 
ro^terials that you submit with 
y&ir written statement. 

8. Read over what you have 

written. Try to cut it in half 
by using short simple sentences. 
Substitute facts and figures for 
wordy expressions of emotion. 
Cut out needless repetition. 
Break the text into short para¬ 
graphs. Employ subheadings 


freely. The easier it looks to 
read, the better its chance of 
getting read. 

9. Type it neatly, and 
make a copy for each member of 
the joint committee, in case 
some of the members are unable 
to attend the hearing. Attach 
whatever visual material you 
employ to support your state¬ 
ments, with each piece labeled 
to identify the subject. 
Material you submit will not be 
returned unless you make special 
arrangements. 

"Connecticut Guide to 
Legislative Servies," published 
by the Legislative Management 
Committee (Room 107, State 
Capitol, Hartford; 566-2820), 
lists the members of each of the 
joint committees and is avail¬ 
able for reference at the State 
Library, 231 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford, and at all State Law 
Libraries in Connecticut. 

10. When you get to the 

hearing room, deposit the copies 
of your comments with the chair¬ 
person or the clerk of the 
committee. Committees prefer to 
receive written comments because 
this permits more persons to 
speak in the time allotted for 
the hearing. (Your spoken 

testimony should be a brief 
summary of what you wrote, not 
an exact repetition of it.) 

At the hearing 

Get to the hearing room at 
least half an hour early. Stake 
out your claim to a seat and 
then look for the Sign-Up Sheet, 
which is provided for people to 
sign who want to give testimony. 
If you want to speak, sign it. 
Then present your written com¬ 
ments and the copies to the 
hearing chairperson. 

Hearing Format : For no 

more than one hour at the open¬ 
ing of a hearing, representa¬ 
tives of State agencies and 
members of the General Assembly 
have priority for expressing 
their opinions or furnishing 
information. At the end of the 
hour—or sooner if agencies and 
legislators do not use up a full 
60 minutes—the members of the 
public have their turn to give 


testimony without interruption 
for testimony from legislators 
or bureaucrats. 

The hearing chairpersons 
may decide in what order wit¬ 
nesses may testify and how much 
time each may have. After all 
the public testimony has been 
heard, legislators or bureau¬ 
crats who were unable to speak 
earlier may do so before the 
hearing ends. 

Every two years when a new 
legislature is elected, the 
legislative rules governing the 
number, jurisdiction, and mem¬ 
bership of committees are re¬ 
vised. So are the deadlines 
for each committee, the amount 
of advance notice for hearings, 
and all other procedural re¬ 
quirements. The new rules and 
list of committee members are 
published by the Legislative 
Management Committee, Room 107, 
State Capitol, Hartford; 566- 
2802. 

II. Regulation 
Hearings 

Once a bill has become law, 
administrative departments re¬ 
sponsible for its application 
and enforcement may be required 
to develop policies and/or draw 
up regulations that detail pro¬ 
cedures and interpret the law to 
the public. 

The Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection requires 
regulation hearings for public 
discussion of all its proposed 
regulations. Some other depart¬ 
ments do not, but they provide 
a period for public comment 
before adopting new or revised 
regulations. 

The Commissioner of Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection usually 
appoints a hearing examiner to 
conduct the meetings. If you 
are unable to attend, direct 
your comments by mail or phone 
to the DEP unit or bureau in¬ 
volved in the hearing. If you 
can’t find its number in the 
blue pages of the phone book, 
call 1-800-842-2220 and ask for 
it. It will also appear in the 
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Figure I. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 


Notice of Intent to Adopt Regulations 
and Notice of Public Hearing 


The Commissioner of Environmental Protection, pur¬ 
suant to Sections 4-168 and 22a-6 of the Connecticut 
General Statutes, hereby gives notice of his intention to 
amend Subsection (g) of Section 22a-66-5 of the Regula¬ 
tions of Connecticut State Agencies. This amendment is 
proposed under the authority of Section 22a-66 of the Con¬ 
necticut General Statutes. 

The amendment is proposed in order to ensure proper 
supervision of operators during the commercial application 
of pesticides. 

All interested persons are invited to express their views 
and arguments on the proposed amendment at a public 
hearing to be held at the Hartford County Extension 
Office, 1280 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut on 
Tuesday, October 20, 1981 at 10:00 a.m. 

Copies of the proposed regulations may be seen at the 
office of Pesticide Control, Department of Environmental 
Protection, Room 8, 122 Washington Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m.’ 
Monday through Friday. 

Stanley J. Pac 

Commissioner 


Connecticut Law Journal , 9/8/81 . 


announcement of the hearing that 
appears in the "Connecticut Law 
Journal." 


Less formal 


If you plan to participate 
in a regulation hearing, the 
suggestions made under Legisla¬ 
tive Hearings and Adjudicatory 
Hearings should govern your 
preparation and presentation of 
facts. It is especially Import¬ 
ant that you read the actual 
wording of the act as passed and 
also the proposed regulations. 

Advance notice 

Announcements of hearings 
on proposed regulations appear 
in the "Connecticut Law Journal*' 
(a weekly) about a month before 
the date of the hearing. (News¬ 
papers may also tell when cer¬ 
tain hearings are scheduled.) 
Figure I is an example of a "Law 
Journal" announcement. It gives 
a brief description of the pro¬ 
posed regulation, tells why it 
is necessary, and indicates the 
time and place of the hearing. 
It also tells where, and at what 
times, the text of the regula¬ 
tion can be examined by the 
public. 

If a proposed regulation is 
very short, it may be included 
word for word in the announce¬ 
ment. If it is too long for 
that, excerpts may be used 
instead. 


Table I. 


Somewhat like adjudicatory 
hearings (see below) but less 
formal, regulation hearings do 
not require testimony under 
oath; there are no designated 
parties, witnesses, or limited 
participants; and there is no 
cross-examination. Neverthe¬ 
less, the purpose of the hearing 
is the same; namely, to collect 
facts from interested persons, 
pro or con, who get up to speak 
and who submit their more ex¬ 
tended comments in writing, as 
at other hearings. 

After a hearing, the exam— 
evaluates the information 
and recommends to the Commis¬ 
sioner and his specialists what 
courses of action should be 
taken to insure smooth function¬ 
ing of the law. 


Three Types of Hearings 
Provide Facts for Decision-making 
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Text published 


Table II. 


Flow chart of an adjudicatory hearing 



When, after the hearing, 
the DEP Commissioner, the Attor¬ 
ney General, and the Legislative 
Regulations Review Committee 
okay the regulation, the final 
wording is published in the 
"Connecticut Law Journal." It 
becomes effective on the date 
it is filed with the Secretary 
of State. 

After publication, copies 
*•^11 be available for reference 
ax the Law/Legislative Reference 
Unit of the State Library at 231 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford (566- 
4544 or 566-4601). Copies may 
be obtained from the DEP bureau 
responsible for the activities 
to which the regulation per¬ 
tains. See the February 1982 
"Citizens* Bulletin" for more 
information on where to read or 
obtain copies of bills, acts, 
and regulations. 

III. Adjudicatory 
Hearings 

Unlike legislative and 
regulation hearings, which aid 
in the creation of laws and 
administrative policies, the 
Department of Environmental 
Protection’s adjudicatory hear¬ 
ings help to insure compliance 
with laws and regulations 
already on the books. They do 
this by uncovering facts that 
kelp determine whether the 
activity for which a permit is 
sought would endanger humans or 
animals, destroy wildlife, or 
damage the environment. 

Adjudicatory hearings are 
also held when a present permit- 
holder appeals for exemption 
from an enforcement order or 
when he seeks a variance from 
t 4 e terras and conditions of his 


Permit. Hearings 

may also 

be 

held before DEP 

revokes 

or 

suspends a permit. 



DEP issues 

pe rmits 

and 


licenses for hundreds of activi¬ 
ties involving air, water, 
wetlands, wildlife, forests, 
parks, fishing, hunting, boat¬ 
ing, hazardous materials, solid 


waste, pesticides, radiation, 
and oil and chemical handling. 
Except for sporting licenses, 
relatively few permits are 
granted without considerable 
preliminary investigation. 

In some cases, DEP has the 
power to review an application 
and issue a permit without a 
hearing.* But before DEP can 
issue certain types of permits, 
State law requires that it hold 
a public hearing before making 
a decision. The purpose of the 


* Eliminating hearings on 
simple, uncontroversial permit 
applications lets DEP personnel 
devote more time to investi¬ 
gating and evaluating applica¬ 
tions that involve serious 
technical problems. Connecticut 
is one of the few states whose 
environmental departments pos¬ 
sess this discretionary author¬ 
ity. 


hearing is to expose DEP to the 
facts, figures, and opinions of 
applicants and their opponents. 

In some situations where 
DEP considers a hearing unneces¬ 
sary, it establishes a "comment 
period" so that people may 
submit written comments or 
petition it to hold one. Some 
laws require DEP to conduct a 
hearing if a petition bearing 25 
or more names is submitted by 
Connecticut citizens who may be 
affected by the granting of the 
permit. However, the Commis¬ 
sioner may order a hearing even 
when there are fewer names if he 
believes there is sufficient 
public interest in the subject. 
DEP will issue a permit after 
the comment period unless there 
is evidence indicating that 
reconsideration or a public 
hearing is necessary. 

When a hearing is to be 
held, DEP publishes legal 









































notices announcing the sub¬ 
ject, date, time, and location 
in newspapers covering the 
region where the hearing is to 
take place. Most are daytime 
events and are in Hartford, but 
many take place in the evening 
in the community where the 
activity under discussion 
occurs or will occur. 

In 1979, DEP established an 
Adjudication Unit to handle all 
its hearings. It is staffed 
with trained, experienced hear- 
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ing officers and directed by an 
attorney. Its major purpose is 
to insure fairness and uniform¬ 
ity in the proceedings and to 
encourage the greatest possible 
degree of public participation. 
The unit’s office is in Room 
567, State Office Building, 165 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford (566- 


Hearing format 

Procedures in adjudicatory 
hearings are more formalized 


than are those used in the other 
types. A hearing officer opens 
a hearing, explains the laws and 
regulations involved, reads the 
public notices, describes the 
order of proceedings, and calls 
attention to a speakers* sign-up 
sheet. This sheet must be 
signed by anybody who wants to 
speak because it determines the 
order in which speakers will be 
given the floor. Usually, the 
next step involves members of 
DEP *s technical staff, who 
present the permit application 
or order and any relevant sujl 
porting documents. 

The applicant or permit- 

holder then states his case. 
This often includes lengthy 
technical presentations by 
consultants, engineers, archi¬ 
tects, or biologists. (in some 
hearings, such presentations 
result in three or four evenings 
of testimony.) By law, a hearing 
officer must base his decision 
solely on the facts presented. 
Therefore, an applicant must 
make his case completely and 
present all evidence that he 
believes will justify his 
r eq ue s t. 

The applicant or permit- 

holder is classed as a "party" 
to the hearing and is obligated 
to submit to cross-examination 
by any of the other parties (or 
their attorneys) who choose to 
question him. The other parties 
may also present evidence to 

rebut or support the applicant's 
position. He and his attorney, 
of course, have the right to 
cross-examine them. 

The other parties to a 
hearing are often members of the 
DEP technical staff or DEP 
experts brought in to counter or 
support other testimony. 

Parties may also be people 
who have applied to participate 
fully in the hearing in order to 
protect personal interests tha^, 
will be affected favorably oi 
unfavorably by the outcome. In 
other words, parties have more 
at stake than do members of the 
general public attending the 
hearing. 

Parties are entitled to 
call in "witnesses" to testify, 
usually under oath. Witnesses 
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By Diane Giampa, 
Public Participation Coordinator 
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CAM NEWS 


A look at the 
history of 
Connecticut’s 
coast 

Did you know? 

. . . that the famous pirate 

Captain Kidd, burdened with 
treasure, reportedly visited and 
perhaps even buried booty at 
several spots along Connect¬ 
icut^ coast: at Sachem’s Head 
in Guilford and near a rock for¬ 
mation called Captain Kidd’s 
Punch Bowl on the Thimble Is¬ 
lands off Branford. 

. . . that if it weren’t for an 
accident—a fire of mysterious 
origin that necessitated the 
building of a new ship and, in 
turn, a short shakedown cruise 
before embarking for the Nether¬ 
lands—Adriaen Block (who named 
Block Island) would probably not 
have gone down in history as the 
man who first sailed Long Island 
Sound and discovered the Con¬ 
necticut coastline. 

• . . that if you had glanced at 
a map of Connecticut around 
1820, you would have counted 203 
”villes*» in the State. Day- 
3^.11e, Uncasville, Yalesville, 
-Absonville, Montville, and 
Plainville are only a few. The 
"ville" meant that it was a fac¬ 
tory village with company-built 
boarding houses, schools, 
churches, libraries, and stores. 

• . . that New Haven was slight¬ 

ly more expensive than Manhattan 
Island. On November 24, 1638 , 



Captain William Kidd, the notori¬ 
ous pirate: his picture, above, 
from Pirates and Buccaneers of 


the Atlantic Coast by E.R. Snow 
(Boston: Yankee Publishing Co ., 
1944 ), is one of the illustra¬ 
tions you 1 11 find in CAM's A 
History of Connecticut's Coast. 


the local Indian chief Momaugin 
sold all the land in Quinnipiac 
to the English settlers for 
"twelve alchemy spoons, twelve 
hatchets, twelve coats of Eng¬ 
lish trucking cloth, twelve 
hoes, and two dozen knives and 
scissors.” 

These tidbits of informa¬ 
tion, along with many other 
facts about the early days of 
our State’s shoreline, appear in 
the newly released DEP booklet, 


A His to ry Q pnn sc .ti cu t' g 

Coast . Staff members in the 
Coastal Area Management Program 
who initiated the project took 
as their premise that the devel¬ 
opment of the coast is truly a 
"History of Connecticut" written 
on the land. Each and every 
age, they believed, has been 
characterized by the way in 
which people used the land and 
water. 

So the history, which in¬ 
cludes over 100 photographs and 
drawings, focuses on the eco¬ 
nomic and social development of 
the shore from the pristine ter¬ 
rain it was before the arrival 
of the Europeans to the indus¬ 
trial megalopolis it is today. 
It concentrates on the people 
who lived in the shore towns, on 
what events influenced their 
lives, and on how they used the 
natural resources of the coast 
and the Sound. 

Beginning with the days of 
the dreaded Pequots (the name 
means "destroyer of men") who 
ruled the Groton-Stonington 
area, the history brings us up 
to the present time, where the 
continued growth of industry, 
the construction of highway sys¬ 
tems, and our demands for hous¬ 
ing have permanently changed the 
character of the Connecticut 
coast. 

The history was, above all, 
written to be accessible and en¬ 
tertaining. Equally appropriate 
for the classroom and the coffee 
table, it is a "good read" for 
all who are interested in the 
heritage of the Connecticut 
coast. To receive your free 
copy, write to the Coastal Area 
Management Program, 71 Capitol 
Avenue, Hartford, CT 06106, or 
call the CAM office at 566-7114.■ 
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Raccoon hunting 


It s about 8 p.m. on a raid - 
summer evening. Most people are 
enjoying baseball, TV, or other¬ 
wise winding down their days. 
Not I. 

My dog knows tonight is 
different, too. She recognizes 
ray brown fanner's coveralls and 
my miner's hardhat with the 
light. When she sees me take 
the leash from the broom closet, 
her barking gets frenzied. My 
wife complains, "Tell Mona to 
shut up." I only smile. Mona Ls 
a coon hound, and barking is 
exactly what she's trained to 
do. She does it well, I might 
add. 

The walk to the forest is 
short. By now it's fully dark, 
but the moon and stars allow me 
to conserve my light's battery 
and only use it sporadically. 

The dog is loose, nose 
down, and searching. We walk 
downhill into a wet gully. I 
can hear her working the ferns 
near the water on my left. 
Suddenly she breaks the evening 
forest's silence with a short 
bawl typical of her hound breed¬ 
ing. Her pace quickens, and I 
hear two more short barks as she 
races downhill. 

Then she breaks into the 
full song that only a houndsman 
can appreciate. The raccoon she 
is trailing is losing ground, 
and it is only seconds before 
the "masked bandit" will seek 
refuge in a tree. Mona's barks 
are somewhat different tonight— 

I don't know why. I turn on my 
light and slowly head downhill. 

Her barking has stopped 
momentarily. "Has she lost the 
track?" I think. The next 
sound I hear reminds me of a 
fire department siren, but it's 
Mona's locating bawl. In coon 
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... barking 
up the right tree 


By Joseph J. Zakrzewski 


% 


hunter's parlance, that is the 
peculiar voice changeover of a 
hound when its quarry has climb¬ 
ed. 


Mona s bark changes again, 
to a series of choppy, short 
bawls. Happily I move within 
sight of Mona's reflective col¬ 
lar. She hears me and barks 
excitedly, jumping at the tree. 
I check the terrain as ray feet 
begin to sink in mud. "If you 
a in t wet, you ain't been coon- 
hunting, and tonight is no 
d i f fe rent. 


By 10:30 p.m., the dog is 
leashed to a nearby tree. Fran¬ 
tically she pulls and barks, 
telling me which tree the rac¬ 
coon climbed. Thirty yards from 
the tree I change the beam of my 
light to a narrow cone and look 
up. What I hope to find is a 
pair of eyes reflecting ray 
light. In fact, two pairs peer 
down. Young raccoons leave less 
scent, and often the quarry can 
be predicted by the hound's 
particular barks. 

"Good girl, Mona," I shout 
to the baying hound. She re¬ 
sponds by quickening the tempo 
of her barks. I pet and praise 
her repeatedly—and she affec¬ 
tionately responds by jumping on 
me. Muddy dog prints decorate 
my shirt and pants. Happy with 
Mona s performance, I ignore 
the wet, muddy clothing. We 
leave the tree—and the two 
young raccoons—and head home. 


This evening is typical of 
a successful racoon hunt, though 
the results are not always so 
favorable. "The thrilling un¬ 
certainty of coon hunting," as 
Dr. Leon Whitney, a Connecticut 
veterinarian and coon hound 
fancier, describes it, is the 
attraction of the sport. This 
is one outdoor pursuit which 
leaves little room for ambival¬ 
ence either you love it or you 
absolutely hate it. 

Although game is only taken 
in the designated season, no¬ 
kill raccoon hunting is permit¬ 
ted during most of the year. 
The best way to get started in 
the sport is to join a club and 
learn from the experts. There 
are several clubs in the State— 
they can be found in DEP's list¬ 
ing of Sportsmen's Clubs and 
As sociat ions. 

Training a coon hound pup 
to be a hunting partner is 
especially satisfying. A pup at 
eight weeks old is not too 
young to start. At that age it 
can be taught simple, basic 
obedience commands which are 
important, such as "stand," 
"heel," "stay," and "come.#/ 
Fifteen minutes of this training 
each day for three months will 
work with all but the slowest 
learners. 

A well-bred hound will man¬ 
ifest its abilities at a young 
age. The most common tendency 
I've seen has been an inclina¬ 
tion to pursue and bay at ray 



house cat. Fortunately she sel¬ 
dom travels far before climbing. 

Once a hound has demon¬ 
strated an interest in trailing, 
real training can start in earn¬ 
est. A variety of methods are 
effective. However, since each 
dog has its own personality, 
what works with one may not be 
appropriate for another. 

Personally, I like to en¬ 
courage my puppies to pull on, 
chew, wrestle with, and bark at 
$ old sack to which commer¬ 
cially available coon scent has 
been applied. This, I believe, 
teaches the pup to associate 
fun with a particular smell. 
Next, I begin to take the pup on 
short walks in the forest. This 
enables it to experience travel 
over varying terrain and lets 
you test the effectiveness of 
your obedience training. Once 
a dog in the field demonstrates 
an interest in striking out on 
its own, hunting with a trained 
older dog is appropriate. Mem¬ 
bership in a club is especially 
helpful here in providing a 
buddy with a trained dog. The 
hound pup soon learns the older 
dog knows where the excitement 
is and will follow its lead. 

If trained on a regular 
basis (several night training 
sessions per week), pups soon 
realize what is expected of them 
and respond enthusiastically to 
praise. They will try to imi¬ 
tate the older dogs, barking, 
trailing, and treeing. Prob¬ 
ably the most satisfying reward 
in training a pup is to see it 
trail and tree its first raccoon 
completely on its own. Pups 
lack the style (front paws up on 
the tree) of older dogs in most 
cases, but this comes naturally 
later. 

In coon hunting, a dog’s 
voice is everything. The dog’s 
own unique, peculiar voice 
inflection permits a handler to 
Aent ify his own dog and tells 
him when the quarry has climbed. 
Various voice inflections are 
identified as squalls, bawls, 
hugle mouths, turkey mouths, 
chops, and roars, to name a few. 
The louder the dog’s voice the 
better: when hunting in Connect¬ 
icut's varying terrain, a dog 
may go over the hill and into a 


Inspired by caged raccoon above , coon hound 
Mona demonstrates her talents for owner 
Joseph Zakrzewski . 
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hollow. Without a loud pene¬ 
trating voice, the dog would not 
be easy for its handler to 
locate. 

Many devoted coon hunters 
frequent field trials called 
Nite Hunts. In these competi¬ 
tions, a group of four dogs 
called a cast compete against 
one another to find and tree 
wild raccoons. No game is 
killed. The first dog to find a 
coon track is awarded points as 
is the first dog to tree a rac¬ 
coon. At the end of the com¬ 
petition, points are totaled, 
and the dog with the most points 
is declared the winner. Owners 
are awarded trophies, and dogs 


may accumulate championship 
points to advance their standing 
in future competitions. Experi¬ 
enced competition dogs are worth 
thousands of dollars. 

As in any hobby, one’s 
success is related to the time 
spent engaging in the activity. 
Many hours go into training a 
hound into a finished hunter, 
but it is indeed a pleasure to 
watch an older dog perform flaw¬ 
lessly while it in turn trains a 
P“P-_ ■ 

Joseph Zakrzewski is a member of 
the Rocky River Raccoon Club 
and the Connecticut Roundsmen's 
Association . 



Where do you 
throw away twenty-five 
houses ? 

By Leslie Bieber, Citizen Participation Coordinator 


The June floods that devas¬ 
tated several regions of the 
State created one problem that 
many people concerned with the 
disaster probably overlooked: 
where do you throw away a 
house? Much less 25 houses? 
Connecticut’s landfill capacity 
is being used up quickly enough 
without the addition of tons of 
storm debris. The Solid Waste 
Management and Air Compliance 
units of the DEP worked with 
stricken municipalities to 
quickly devise disposal methods. 

The Centerbrook and Ivoryton 
areas of Essex were the hardest 
hit in the State in terms of 
structure damage. Homes, 

out-buildings, and businesses 
were partially or fully des¬ 
troyed when a series of dams 
along the Falls River gave way. 
A million board-feet of lumber 
was swept out of the yard at the 
Pratt-Reed Company, a manufac¬ 
turer of piano actions. Uproot¬ 
ed trees and chunks of asphalt 
from damaged roads were everpj 
where. Obviously this debris 
had to be removed, but to 
where? The Essex landfill is 
nearly full and could not easily 
Much of the clean-up effort in Essex depended upon accommodate all the wreckage. 
removing the rubble quickly to a disposal area. 

Dealing with a post-disaster 
situation is not new for the 
Solid Waste Management Unit and 
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Leslie Bieber 


the Air Compliance Unit, After 
the Windsor Locks tornado, staff 
engineers and geologists assist¬ 
ed in locating a site for dis¬ 
posal of the rubble. Much of 
the waste from that disaster 
area was taken to the 
Windsor-Bloomfield landfill; a 
special burning permit was ob¬ 
tained from the Air Compliance 
Unit, and the flammable portion 
of the waste was burned in a 
controlled situation. 

The Solid Waste Management 
^t started planning the dis¬ 
posal strategy for Essex on the 
Monday after the storm (June 7, 
1982). Since the town landfill 
could not accommodate the tre¬ 

mendous volume of waste gener¬ 
ated by the storm, alternative 
disposal areas were sought. 
Solid Waste Management Unit 
staff persons first began call¬ 
ing municipalities close to 
Essex that had room for the 

material and were willing to 
take it for a reasonable fee. 
Eventually the Town of Deep 

River agreed to let Essex use 
its bulky waste site for dis¬ 

posal. 

There were several problems 
inherent in using Deep River’s 
site, however. It would have 
been, relatively speaking, an 
expensive proposition for Essex 
to ship all the waste to another 
town. Also, it would have been 
inconvenient for the townspeople 
who were cleaning up their homes 
and businesses to travel the 


extra distance. What was really 
needed was a nearby and acces¬ 
sible site where the tons of 
material could be disposed of. 

Robert Lorentson, a senior 
sanitary engineer for the Solid 
Waste Management Unit, began 
working with the Essex town 
engineer to see if there was a 
way to utilize the Essex land¬ 
fill for bulky waste disposal. 
Time was of the essence, as much 
of the clean-up effort depended 
on moving rubble to the disposal 
area. After discussing the mat¬ 
ter, Lorentson and Francis 
Rooney, who oversees open burn¬ 
ing permits for the Air Com¬ 
pliance Unit, decided that the 
best way to proceed would be to 
stockpile as much of the flam¬ 
mable portion of the waste as 
possible for eventual burning. 

A new disposal area was also 
prepared adjacent to the exist¬ 
ing Essex landfill to take the 
rest of the rubble, which con¬ 
sisted of dirt, stone, pavement, 
trees, and house and building 
lumber and brick. This area was 
authorized by the DEP and the 
town’s Inland Wetlands and 
Watercourses Commission solely 
as an emergency measure to ac¬ 
commodate storm-damage debris. 

The town landfill was read¬ 
ied with special care to receive 
the huge quantities of debris, 
since regular municipal waste 
would also continue to come into 
the landfill. A previously 


filled portion of the area was 
regraded and covered with more 
dirt to prevent any fires in the 
buried garbage. Lorentson and 
Rooney worked with the landfill 
operator and the town engineer 
through the site preparation 
phase. 

Slowly the Town of Essex 
began to clear away the rubble. 
Trees, stumps, roofs, and other 
flammable items were hauled 
directly to the landfill. The 
demolished houses were taken by 
a contractor to the new disposal 
area. 

Open burning of waste is 
prohibited in Connecticut under 
most circumstances. The quan¬ 
tity of material in Essex, how¬ 
ever, necessitated reducing the 
volume as quickly and efficient¬ 
ly as possible. DEP’s Air Com¬ 
pliance Unit, which issues burn¬ 
ing permits, felt that the situ¬ 
ation constituted an emergency 
condition which might prove 
harmful to the health, safety, 
or welfare of the town’s resi¬ 
dents and ok’d the burning. 

It took about four months to 
clear away all of the mess. 
Tons of material were burned or 
were buried in the special bulky 
waste area. With the guidance 
of the DEP, the Town of Essex 
was able to preserve its valua¬ 
ble landfill space for a time to 
come and, at the same time, 
clean up the debris in an expe¬ 
ditious manner. ■ 





By Leslie Bieber. 
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Time we tried 
some teamwork? 

The approach of the holiday 
season reminds us that another 
year has passed. Looking back, 
it has been a year of mixed 
blessings for those concerned 
with environmental issues. 
While there have been some set— 
backs in certain areas, there 
has been progress in others. 
One of the most encouraging 
things to have come out of a 
sometimes dismal scenario is the 
revitalization of the environ¬ 
mental movement. Diverse fac¬ 
tions have coalesced into uni¬ 
fied forces determined to fight 
political fire with fire. The 
scrapping of the watered-down 
version of the Clean Air Act and 
the strengthening of wilderness 
and endangered species legisla¬ 
tion are a testament to the 
power of the so-called "green 
vote." 

As environmentalists enter 
the world of high-powered poli¬ 
tics and policy making, they 
join many other public interest 
groups. The question may come 
up, however, of who the "public" 
really is. Although the busi¬ 
ness sector makes up an impor¬ 
tant part of the fabric of soci¬ 
ety , it is often disregarded 
when environmental groups talk 
of "public" good or participa¬ 
tion. 

Since the environmental 
movement achieved national sig¬ 
nificance in the early 70 s, it 
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has had innumerable confronta¬ 
tions with business/industry. 
There has been a tendency to 
automatically write off all 
business groups as corporate 
powers bent on the destruction 
of our land and resources in the 
name of profit. It is time to 
open lines of communication be¬ 
tween the environmentalists and 
industrialists, both of whom 
play such an important role in 
our society. 

It is true that there are 
industries which have shown a 
wholesale disregard for the en¬ 
vironmental ramifications of 
their actions. On the other 
hand, there are those which are 
sincerely trying to be good cit¬ 
izens. Many in the environmen¬ 
tal movement display a total un- 
willingness to listen to indus¬ 
try's point of view or even to 
be involved in a joint project. 
This stand could jeopardize any 
chance there is of developing a 
rational exchange of goals and 
ideas. 

There is a real need for en¬ 
vironmental and business inter¬ 
ests to start dealing with each 
other in non-confrontational 
situations. Areas do exist 
where the two groups can work 
together. In an editorial which 
appeared in the "Hartford 
Courant" this summer, Chris 
Palmer of the National Audubon 
Society gave three examples of 
this type of coalition. In the 
first case, United Technologies 
and the Audubon Society formed a 
lobbying team to promote in¬ 
creased funding for development 
of fuel cells. Palmer felt that 


this approach could be used in 
dealing with many other issues. 
Imagine the clout of a combined 
environment/industry political 
action committee! 

The second example of co¬ 
operation was in defining public 
policy. The National Coal 

Policy Project, led by Larry 
Moss (former chairman of the 
Sierra Club) and Jerry Decker of 
Dow Chemical, is cited as an 
attempt by the two groups to ex¬ 
plore common ground in the con¬ 
flict over coal policy. A third 
possible idea for an environ¬ 
ment/industry alliance was en¬ 
tering into business partner¬ 
ships. Palmer suggested that 

environmentalists work with 

manufacturers of water-heating 
heat pumps to develop informa¬ 
tional materials which would 

make consumers more aware of 
that technology. 

Environmental issues are im¬ 
portant to the health, safety, 
and welfare of everyone but so 
are the economy, the availa¬ 
bility of energy, and social 

programs. All must be consid¬ 
ered when advocating a certain 
policy or position. If the 
various special and/or public 
interest groups could begin to 
discuss these issues, some use¬ 
ful partnerships could result. 

€ 

The new year will be here in 
a short time. It could mark the 
beginning of a new spirit of co¬ 
operation between business and 
environmental interests, or it 
could mean the continuation of 
the same old attitudes that cur¬ 
rently exist. Remember, compro¬ 
mise does not mean selling out. ■ 
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Hearings From page 12 

are often specialists in some 
technical subject pertinent to 
the application. Opposing 

parties or their attorneys are 
entitled to cross-examine them. 

Next, members of the gen¬ 
eral public whose names are on 
the sign-up sheet are called 
upon to speak. Known as "speak¬ 
ers,” they are not sworn in and 
may not be cross-examined unless 
the hearing officer thinks that 
omitting the cross-examination 
would be detrimental to a 
party’s rights. In most cases, 
speakers may ask questions 
and/or present evidence and 
testimony of their own. 

After the speakers finish, 
the parties present closing 
arguments or rebuttal evidence. 
Then the hearing is closed. The 
hearing officer reminds the 
parties of their right to file, 
with him, "exceptions" or 
"briefs." (An "exception" would 
be a formal objection to some 
aspect of the hearing or to 
information presented in the 
course of it. A "brief" would 
be a concise summary of the main 
points that the filer’s side 
brought out at the hearing.) 
The hearing officer may estab¬ 
lish a timetable for submitting 
these items. 


The outcome 

After the hearing officer 
reviews the information brought 
out at the hearing, he sends to 
the Commissioner of Environ¬ 
mental Protection, in writing, a 
proposed decision based upon his 
findings of fact, legal con¬ 
clusions, and recommendations. 
If he recommends granting a 
permit, he may suggest condi¬ 
tions that should be included in 
it to keep the permitted activ¬ 
ity from damaging the environ¬ 
ment or affecting humans. The 
Commissioner also receives all 
tapes and documents from the 
hearing. 

All parties to the hearing 
receive, by certified mail, a 
copy of the recommended deci¬ 
sion. Within 10 days of receipt 
of it, they may request what is 
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called "oral argument" before 
the Commissioner. 

Oral argument is merely an 
opportunity for parties to 
explain how they disagree with 
the proposed decision. It is 
not a re-hearing, and ordinarily 
no new evidence is presented. 

If oral argument takes 
place, the Commissioner reviews 
comments made at it and then 
issues his final decision, which 
may be the same as the hearing 
officer recommended, or totally 
different, or somewhere in 
between. If the party who 
requested oral argument still 
feels that the decision violates 
his legal rights he may appeal 
to the Superior Court to review 
it for procedural improprieties.* 

Award 

Savin Bros. Construction, Inc., 
Newington, the highway contrac¬ 
tor; United Technologies, East 
Hartford (which provided the 
16-inch gate valve); the Metro¬ 
politan District Commission, 
Hartford (which donated a 
12-inch gate valve); Southern 
New England Telephone Company 
(which donated telephone poles 
for parking barriers); and the 
Rockville Fish and Game Club 
(which donated the materials for 
the handicapped access ramp). 

Others involved included: 
Bundy Motors, Tolland; Nick's 
Auto Parts, Inc., Vernon; Rick 
Roofing, Inc., Vernon; Anthony 
Dobosz; the Windham Area Commu¬ 
nity Action Program; the Town of 
Vernon Department of Public 
Works; the Vernon Department of 
Park Maintenance; the Vernon 
Recreation Department; Tri-State 
Motor Transit Co., Inc., of Ver¬ 
non; Vernon's Fire Department; 
Vernon's Engineering Department; 
and John Mason and Marcus Mason. 

The DEP's Water Resources, 
Law Enforcement, Fisheries, and 
Planning and Development bureaus 
offered technical assistance. 

The new award was estab¬ 
lished in the spring of 1981 in 
memory of the late Milan J. 
Bull, a past chairman of the 
Citizens Advisory Council and a 


dedicated conservationist. "The 
Walker's Reservoir restoration 
project," said Patrick L.Car- 
roll, III, chairman of the Milan 
J. Bull Award Committee, "is a 
perfect example of the type of 
dedication and concern for the 
environment which Miley Bull ex¬ 
hibited throughout his all too 
short life. It is this 

group-dedication and concern for 
the environment we hope to ac¬ 
knowledge in awarding this honor 
to the Town of Vernon and the 
friends of Walker's Reservoir." 

1 

The Citizens Advisory Coun¬ 
cil was established to advise 
the Commissioner of the Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Protection 
on issues related to outdoor 
recreation and conservation and, 
in general, the activities of 
the department’s Division of 
Conservation and Preservation. 

Members (and organizations 
they represent) are: A1 Bennett, 
Bridgeport Post; Milan G. Bull, 
Audubon Society; Patrick L. 
Carroll, Jr., Striped Bass Fund; 
Patrick L. Carroll III, Nutmeg 
Chapter, Trout Unlimited; 
William Cisek, Connectict Arch¬ 
ery Association; Richard Martin- 
dale, Farmington River Watershed 
Association; Frank Colvin, Bris¬ 
tol Fish and Game Club; George 
Finch, New London County League 
of Sportsmen's Clubs; Claude A. 
Garritt, Jr., Connecticut Trap¬ 
pers Association; Don Grosner 
(alternate), Fairfield County 
League of Sportsmen's Clubs; 
Theodore G. Haley, Jr., Connect¬ 
icut Waterfowlers. 

Also John Hibbard of the 
Connecticut Forest and Park As¬ 
sociation; Daniel Juliani, Con¬ 
necticut Rifle and Revolver As¬ 
sociation; Edward A. Kluck, 
Housatonic Fly Fisherman's As¬ 
sociation; John C. Lepper, Con¬ 
necticut Sportsmen’s Alliance; 
Richard J. Lewis, BASS; James P. 
Lynch (vice-chairman), Connect¬ 
icut Family Campers Association' 
Robert Olschefski, Connecticut 
Amateur Shooting Dog Field Trial 
Association; John F. Reilly 
(secretary), Connecticut Wild¬ 
life Federation; Dr. Vincent 
Ringrose (chairman), Connecticut 
Fly Fishermen's Association, and 
Edward F. Sabo, Fairfield County 
League of Sportsmen’s Clubs. ■ 


“Christmas 
in Connecticut” 
booklet available 

Connecticut's own Christmas 
catalog of holiday happenings 
and related information is now 
available free on request from 
the State Travel Office. 

"Christmas in Connecticut," 
an annual publication of the 
Department of Economic Develop- 
ir£t, lists events scheduled for 
November and December — from 
craft sales to carol sings — 
and special seasonal displays 
and activities for children and 
grownups. 

Readers will find six places 
to visit Santa Claus and five 
planetarium shows devoted to the 
Christmas star. Performances 
from the "Nutcracker" to the 
"Pirates of Penzance" are noted, 
and a special section lists 
museum shops throughout the 
State where unusual gifts can be 
found. 

To get your free copy of 
"Christmas in Connecticut" call, 
toll-free in Connecticut, 
1-800-842-7492; or Maine to Vir¬ 
ginia, 1-800-243-1685; or write 
to Holiday, Department of Eco¬ 
nomic Development, 210 Washing¬ 
ton Street, Hartford, CT 06106.■ 



where you 
can cut 

The State Travel Office’s 
Publication, "Christmas in Con¬ 


necticut," offers the following 
list of Christmas tree farms. 
Most of these growers let you 
tag your tree early and cut 
close to the holidays. 

Ralph Ingalls 
Brown Road 
Brooklyn, CT 06234 
774-2060 

Dan and Sandra Keating 
60 Old Crown Road 
Canton, CT 06019 
693-8111 

Robert E. Blair 
344 Route 66 
Columbia, CT 06237 
228-3630 

Joseph Belazaras 
Box 371 

East Windsor Hill, CT 06028 
289-7356 

Warren A. Stone 
Route 6 

Hampton, CT 06247 
455-9271 

Merriam Christmas Tree Farm 
George & Middlefield Street 
(off Route 66) 

Middlefield, CT 06455 
346-6137 

J. M. Weiner 
Route 202 

New Preston, CT 06777 
868-7511 

John Dzen 

245 Niederwerfer 

South Windsor, CT 06074 

644-0444 

Hartikkas Tree Farm 
RFD #1, Wylie Road 
Voluntown, CT 06384 
376-2351 

State Forester Robert 
Garrepy suggests that you call 
before visiting any of the 
growers listed. Many people 
choose their trees and mark them 
early, and some growers may be 
sold Out by early December. ■ 

Give a ticket 
to the great 
outdoors 

The Connecticut Forest and 
Park Association offers several 
publications you may want to 


consider ordering individually 
or as a package for holiday gift 
giving. 

The "Connecticut Outdoor 
Recreation Guide" describes an 
assortment of State parks, 
forests, and private sanc¬ 
tuaries. It includes informa¬ 
tion about the history of the 
areas as well as directions for 
reaching them. 

The "Connecticut Walk Book" 
is a guide to the 500 miles of 
blue blazed hiking trails in 
Connecticut and includes des¬ 
criptions of the trails as well 
as sketch maps. 

"Forest Trees of Southern 
New England" is a pocket manual 
giving names and descriptions of 
48 forest trees along with line 
illustrations and simple keys 
for summer and winter identifi¬ 
cation. 

Information and order forms 
are available from the Connecti¬ 
cut Forest and Park Association, 
P.0. Box 389, East Hartford, CT 
06108. B 

Pick a poster: 
something fishy 

About 350 fishes, mollusks, 
crustaceans, and marine mammals 
are shown in a color poster 
series commissioned by the Na¬ 
tional Marine Fisheries Ser¬ 
vice. The posters are printed 
on washable, non-glare plasti¬ 
cized paper. Six of the posters 
are 30 inches wide by 48 inches 
deep and are priced at $5.50 
each. Titles are: Marine Fishes 
of the North Atlantic, Marine 
Fishes of the North Pacific, 
Marine Fishes of the California 
Current, Marine Fishes of the 
Gulf and South Atlantic, Fishes 
of the Great Lakes, and Mollusks 
and Crustaceans of the Coastal 
U.S. 

The seventh poster, Marine 
Mammals of the Western Hemis¬ 
phere, is 26 by 24 inches, and 
is priced at $6.50. All may be 
ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 20402. ■ 
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Traiiside Botanizing 

by G. Winston Carter 

American beech 



The "initial tree," or Amer¬ 
ican beech, is well-named. Its 
smooth, tight gray bark falls 
prey to the engravings of lovers 
and small boys probably more 
than any other of our native 
trees. This is due to the 
rather unique bark of this 
tree. It retains its elasticity 
and the same general appearance 
throughout its life. Most of 
our forest trees have a bark 
which tends to change in color, 
curl, or split to form a charac¬ 
teristic pattern as the tree 
grows in diameter. 

American beech is also char¬ 
acterized by simple, 

leather-like leaves with con¬ 
spicuous marginal teeth, long, 
thin pointed winter buds, and 
small bur-like fruit with 
three-angled seeds. 

This species grows well on 
both wet and dry sites, but his¬ 
torically fires have caused it 
to be restricted to moist 
sites. It may be coming back on 
drier sites due to fewer fires 
at present. A common place to 
see beech growing is on 
north-facing slopes, with hem¬ 


lock and yellow birch. It also 
grows in association with sugar 
maple or in pure stands. 

American beech is very 
shade-tolerant and, if condi¬ 
tions are right, will become a 
mature dominant tree. It is 
very sturdy and long-lived, 
being related to the oaks but, 
unlike them, it has many extend¬ 
ed surface roots rather than 
deep roots. Reproduction proba¬ 
bly takes place most often fj*m 
sucker shoots. 

Man’s destruction of the 
beech forests in the Midwest was 
probably as big a factor as 
over-hunting in bringing about 
the extinction of the passenger 
pigeon. Beech trees were favor¬ 
ite roosting sites for these 
birds, and the nuts were used by 
them for food. 

American beech has a variety 
of uses. A great many animals 
feed on beech nuts. The wood is 
used for tool handles. It makes 
excellent firewood, and in the 
past it was used for making 
wooden clothespins. 
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